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ABSTRACT 

Program objectives may be summarized as follows: (1) 
to provide an opportunity for outstanding students to become trained 
in research through participation in a doctoral program having a 
special emphasis on audio ji.;;ual communication; (2) to produce persons 
trained in the research skills that are essential for the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of instructional systems 
and materials; (3) to produce graduates who are prepared to conduct 
research, participate in research and development programs, and 
direct and train others engaged in such activities; and (^f) to ensure 
that each student becomes personally involved with one or more 
faculty members in designing and conducting carefully controlled, 
theoretically based research on problems significant to instructional 
development and communications. To accomplish the objectives, 
trainees were required to take courses in behavioral science content 
and methodology; research design; techniques of measurement, 
quantitative analysis, system design and analysis, and computet 
utilization. Program success was due in part to staff capabilities, 
the high caliber of student participation, and the individualized 
practicum experiences. (WCM) 
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!• a. Objcctiv.— > 

Our prop^rrjn objectives r.ay be surr^arized as follows: 

(1) To provide an opportunity for oatstandinc^^ students to bccoTne 
trained in research throur;h participation In a doctoral 
pror;ran bavin:; a special cr.phasis on auc:io-visual co:r.r:uni- 
cat ion . 

(2) To produce persons trained in tb.e research skills that are 
essential for tiie dcvcloprcnt , ir.pl(j:icntation, and evalua- 
tion of instructional systcr.s o: d r.aterials. 

(3) To produce graduates who are "prepared to conduct research, 
particlpare in research and cevelopr.ent prcr,ra::)s, and 
direct and train o'^il^crs cn^a;';ed in such activities. 

(A) To ensure that each student beccnes personally involved with 
one or rorc faculty ncnbers in designinr and conduct in?; care- 
fully controlled, theoretically based research, on problems 
sif,nif iccnt to instructional developrcnt and corjnunication. 
There is nothinr^ about tho. objectives of our educational research 
traininp, pror;rrn that I would chanr^e if I vrere to direct anotlier slnilar 
prop.ran. 1 believe that tlie objectives, as set forth in our proposnls 
and prepress reports, were clear, reasonable and feasible, and that 
the prop, ran lar^^cly succeeded in acccnpl ish.in^ then. 
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Content 

To acconplls>h the above objectives^ th^ trainees were required to 
^ take a series of courses vliich would provide foundations in behavioral 
science content and nethodolo[;y , research dosi[;n, and techniques of 
measurer.ont and quantitative analysis. Specialized training was also 
provided in systens desi^^n and analysis and in co::iputcr utilir.ation. 
These skills were then brou::ht to bear in laboratory, practicun and 
Internship contexts, and focused on problems in instructional develop- 
ment and instruct iona] cor:n:unication. 

Initially, r.-xjor einpliasis was placed on behavioral^sclence type 
courses taken in other departments of tlie University, such as the 
Department of Psychology. Uliile the program continued throu[^hout to 
incluJe traininr; in behavioral science content and r.cthodolocy , it 
was decided duvinp, the course of the pro^,ran to place greater enphasis 
on areas more directly relevant to instructional problems. During 
the last two years, each fellow was cnccurap,ed, along with his general 
research training, to specialize in an area within our own Division of 
Instructional Systens Tec'nnology, such as Instructional ')evelopncnt , 
Hessa^^o Design, Syster.s Design and Manap;Ci7.ent or Diffusion and Adop- 
tion. This provided a greater degree of research specialization in an 
area rr.ore clo.sely related to instructional problems. 

An Important feature of the progra-n, since its Inception, was 
the fact that there was not a single, rigid sequence of courses that 
had to be taken by each mcnber of the fellowship pro^':ran. Instead, 
there were specified areas or categories of courses in which a tnininum 
number of hours was required. The specific courses which a particular 
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student ':00k -'.Ithln each of these basic arens verc adjusted in accor- 
dance with his prior background, interests > needs and car' cr object Ivof;, 
This f ^ve the pro^^r.m a r.roat de^al of flexibility, and pernittcd its 
content to bo, to a lar,-;c extent, tailor-nade for each trainee* With 
regard to the length of the program, I believe that three years was 
the optir:al tirr.e pi. ciod. !^ost of the trainees vcre able to finish 
their doctoral pro{;rans, or at least tlicir coursc;;ork, in this a'-^ourt 
of tine. 

c. S taff 

The ratio of faculty rtr^bcrs involved in the pr^ 7,ran to the uun- 
ber of traiuceG v;as alvays high. The largest nu:;bers of fellows, 
during the six years thaL the prorrar. vas in effect at Indiana lnivcrsity> 
vas seven. During the last half of that period, there were no nore 
than five fellov;r; at any one dr.e. The nur.ber of faculty nonbers 
directly involved in the training prc^,r.ir?. ranged fron five to seven. 
All of these devoted only part of their ti:ne (10-25 percent) to the 
proj;;rrim, !io consultant? were involved in tlie pror.ran. J'owcver, a 
largo number of faculty r.orVnrs in otlier departr.ents of the University 
assisted^ directly or indirectly, in t'ne training of the fellows 
throu;;h C'\e regular courser; v'nich they offered, through individual 
reading ccur£:es, and throug'n providing practicun, internshiip, and 
assistantsliip opportunities. 

d . Trnincr'g 

The initial screening criteria vere: 

(1) Previous acadc:-:ic record, incliidin-.; scliolarslilp , breadth of 
Interests, evidence of special a]^titude for scientific 
research (e.g., pcrfomnnce in nath and science courses); 
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nlninun of 3.5 prade point avorap.e in najor area mid 3.0 

m 

overall avernge. 

(2) Rccorrondat ions of pcrson53 vho had p,uidcd the candidate's 
previous rencarch experience. 

(3) CRE test scores; placement, in top third of students in the 
Division's graduate pror,ran. 

Miller Analof;ies test score, when available; nininun score 
of 60. 

In addition to the above four prinary criteria, several other 
factors which have been found to be hifrhly correlated with educational 
research productivity were also taken into account. Thus, preference 
was given to applicants meerin^ the above criteria who also: 

(5) wee youn<> enough to finish the doctorate by their early 
thirties. 

(6) had no core than two or three years of teaching. 

(7) had sor.e pre-doctoral training from a university offering 
research-oriented doctoral deforces. 

(8) had najored in the behavioral sciences or other disciplinary 
areas er.pliasizing relative functional skills rather than 
content areas of teaching. 

(9) had nade an early decision to undertake doctoral studies, 
typically before entering graduate school . 

(10) had participated at a professional level as a research assis- 
tant or research associate in a research organization* 

(11) had published prior to receipt of doctorate. 

In ny opinion, the selection criteria were highly satisfactory, 
and the progran succeeded in recruiting an exceptionally able and 
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qualified croup of trainees. (See section Ic below.) Our experience 
with the procrnni bears out the relationship between research productivity 
and the variables enu::icrated in '5 through 11 above. In other words, 
there did scon to be a direct relationship between the relative success 
and productivity of tl'.e trainees and the extent to which tliey possessed 
the specified qualities. 

With regard to ^oor.raphical distribution, the fellows cane fron a 
nunber of states, including California, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michirai;, N*ew Yo k, and Washington, D.C, Some of the 
fellows were Jewish, but there was no other ethnic minority participation. 
Tna reason for this was that no persons from other ethnic ninority groups 
applied for the pro^r^n. 

The trainees wore different in some respects from other participants 
in our prcf^ran. ITiey were slightly younger* on the average, since nost 
of our regular graduate w^tudents have had a nunber of years of teaching 
experience before enteriu?^ the program. The fellows were much more 
interested in resccirch and tended to have had more research experience 
than our typical students. They also had nore previous courseworV; in 
the behavioral sciences. In selecting jobs, the fellows tended to 
accept positions in institutions of lilghcr education rather than in public 
school systen^. Most of then took positions which involved educational 
research. 
^ • f f e c t s of Fr:;eral r ur rort 

I believe that tl;e Federal support for the trainees benefited our 
procran in a nunber of v;ays. It enabled us to bring into our progran a 
nuir.bcr of cxtrenely bright, inquiry-oriented young people whose interest 
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in research and theory affected not only our curriculun but the attitudes 
of our faculty and students as well. 

During the years in which the fellowship progr^^rn was in operation, 
a considerable amount of work was done on the developncnt and reorgcini- 
zation of our curriculun. Earlier courses were inprovcd and new courses 
were initiated, sore on an explorator>' basis. Much of this course devel 
©ent, and in particular the Increased eniphasis on research-oriented 
courses, was a direct result of the research training fellowship prop^rai^. 
We now liave a research sequence of several courses, which is required for 
all students working toward the doctorate degree. Several of the new 
courees were developed jointly by faculty nenbcrs and one or nore of the 
research fellows. I believe that the presence of the fellows also 
heightened the faculty's interest in research questions, and a nunber of 
research studies were carried out by the fellows, working with, or under 
the supervision of, faculty nenbers. This aspect of the program is spelled 
out Tiore fully in the following section. 
Major stro- v Tths and i^nicue features of the pror^ram 

Among the strengths of the progron were the diversity of staff caoabili- 
ties (as described in earlier reports) , the high caliber of the student parti- 
cipants, the excellent research faciliticF available at Indiana University, 
the highly interdisciplinary natitre of the training program, and, pcri'aps 
most iniportant^ the variety of practicun experiences that were provided for 
the fellows. 

The practicun portion of the fellowship training progran was highly 
Individualized J and was aired at providing each student with the type of 
research experiences which he and the faculty felt would be of nost value 
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to hltn in tlie light of his particular abilitioB, interests, and career 
objectives • Each trainee was involved to some dep,ree in each of the 
following types of activities which were rcC'^irded as part of the overall 
practicur.1 experience: 

a • Resca vj^h con ductor! iointly with a faculty ncnber 

The location of the trainees for practicun or research-experience 
activities varied c^^^^ly ^^id depended prinarily upon the particular 
field of interest ^f each trainee. For example, trainees who were 
Interested parinarily in learner variables participated in research 
conducted or supcr^/iscd by faculty nenbcrs who am psychologists (in 
the Audio-Visual Rcr.earch Departncnt, tho Department of Educational 
Psychology, or the Departm»ent of Psycholof;y) . 

Trainees interested in research dissrninatlon and utilization 
worked with faculty members in the Diffusion and Adoption program in 
the Audio-V*' sual Center, and in the Inforrrntion Science program of the 
Graduate Library Scliool. One of these trainees also worked on the 
inf orr^-ition storcr^e and retrieval system of Phi Delta Kappa# 

Several trainees worked on projects in Special Education, and two 
of then served as Research Associates in the R&D Center in Special 
Education at Indiana University. One trainee, who was interested pri- 
narily in visual perception and message design, participated in research 
with faculty nenbers in the ^^ci^sagc Design program of the Audio-Visual 
Center and in the School of Optometry. Another trainee who was primarily 
interested in Instructional Development, engaged in research projects with 
our faculty r.embers in this area. 
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Individual student rennarcl^ pro jects 

After a trainee j^alned experience throtjf^h working* on research 
projects with faculty men;berS| he was encouraged to Initiate and con- 
duct research studies of his ov>ti* All of the trainees were cnga^^ed in 
independent resi^arch studies. Two of the trainees were awarded research 
grants under the Snail Grants Procran of USOE. 
Deve l oprcnt and tonchine of ncv: re r, earch- o r 1 e ntcd cou r os 

Fo ir of the trainees participated with Dr. Harvey Black In the 
development of a new laboratory course In audio-visual co!?jnunicatlons , 
and all four of these students actually took part In the teachln«>, of 
the course. Tlicir responsibilities Included planning an' supervising^ 
Individual xcscarch projects conducted by students enrolled in the course, 
developr^.ent of the concept and materials used in the course, and evalua^ 
tion and codification. A report on this work was written up by three 
of the trainees and presented as a paper a': the March 1970 rnr^etlng of 
the /\nerlcan Hducatlonal Research Association. 

Two other trainees helped to develop and assisted in the teaching 
of a new graduate-level course in corrnunicatlons entitled *'The Learner, 
Media and Research." This course was deslfjned by the trainees to supply 
research techniques to students in other areas of audio-visual comunlca- 
tlon, particularly Ir.struct lonal Dcvelopnent , in an effort to intoc;rate 
research training with trainln;^ in the development of Instructional 
materials. Another of the trainees, who obtained unique trainlnf^ frcn 
the School of Optor.etry and in the areas of plu'siolor^y and visual percep- 
tion, helped to develop an cxperincntal research course entitled 
^'Perception , Vision and Mossage Dcsif>,n." 
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d • S uper vis io n of o tjier s tudents* resc nrch 

After the trainee had gained renenrch experience throup,h partici- 
pating in faculty research projects and through carrying out research 
studies of his own under the guidance of a faculty ner.ber, he was 
encouraged to further develop his research skills by supervising the 
work of less experienced students. This type of responsibility which 
was assumed by the nore advanced students in the progran, was found to 
be very beneficial to the fellowship students ther.selves and also to 
other students enrolled in the progran. A nur.ber of the follows conmentcd 
on the value of this type of interaction with other students, not only 
in the application of research techniques which they have learned but 
also in the generation of reL>earch ideas. 
3. U eaknesnes or difficul tlos 

The only serious difficulty with the profrnn scened to be the question 
of finances. Several of the trai'-.ecs were r.arried, and scn^c of then had 
one or nore children. The stipends provided by the progran were inadequate 
to meet the fellows' living expenses, and this was In sone cases detrinental 
to their morale. The fellowship rules prevented then fron holding other Jobs, 
and sonc of then had to cheese between going deeply into debt or living at 
a bare nubsistcnce level in order to complete their studies. 

Another problcn was the limitation on the duration of fellowship support 
for each student. Unless our students have already taken sore graduate 
work, three years are usually needed to corplete all of the course rcquircr.ents 
for the doctorate, including the "educational foundaticr/' courses, inside 
and outside r.inors, language requirement, tool skills, etc. Thus, the fellow- 
ship support often tcrr.inaced about the tir.e the trainee had completed his 
O 
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courscwork. Several of the trainees had to find Jobs before they could 
coaplete their dissertations and obtain their dcj^rees. In the case of 
the participants who still have not completed their dcp,recs, it is largely 
due to the fact that they accepted der.anding, full-tine positions prior to 
completing the dissertation. 

One factor which delayed the conplction of the fellows' coursevork was 
the limitation which the University had to impose upon the nunber of credit 
hours that fellowship students could take each year. The substantial rise 
in tuition at the University was not acconpanicd by an increase in the 
institutional support prov'dcd by the prop.ran. Tlie institutional support 
was actually inadequate to co\er the cost of the prop,ran to the University. 
During the last few years ol the prop^ran, the fellov;5 had to be limited to 
30 hours of coursevork per year and thus their wine was under-utilized, 
especially durinr, the surr^.er. Althou^^h they were often productive in other 
ways during si^ :r.ers (such as in carryln."^ out research projects), they were 
losing tine with respect to conpleLlnr, their courscworK tov.'ard their degrees. 
^ • Overall o val u_n tlo n of t he_ proj^rnn 

On the whole, I believe that tl^e Educational Research Training Progran 
was extremely succe5;sful. Students of a high caliber were attracted to the 
prograr.i, and r.ost of then felt that the experience was very valuable and 
that they learned a gre^t deal throuf^h their trainccshin . 

Very little difficulty was encountered in placing the trainees in jobs 
in which their training could be utilii:ed. As the attaclied table shows, 
many of then have taken positions in colleges and universities. Institutions 
which have enployed graduates of the progran include Michigan State University, 
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the University of California, the University of Minnesota, Miami University, 
Purdue University, and Indiana University. 

Excellent cooperation anong faculty members, and between faculty members 
and the trainees, helped to inake the program a success • Other important 
factors in the success of the program were the interdisciplinary nature of 
the curriculun, and the high degree of flexibility which allowed each parti- 
cipant to select courses especially suited to nis needs and interests. 

It is felt that the practicum activities arranged for the students were 
especially successful. All of the trainees participated in fruitful research 
studies, either on a joint basis with members of the faculty or on an indivi- 
dual basis, under a faculty member's guidance. In all cases, the trainees 
were able to work with faculty members who specialized in the particular 
research areas in which the students were interested* 

The faculty members who worked with the students in this phase of the 
program represented a wide range of disciplines and departments. Within our 
own Division, the trainees worked not only with members of the Research Depart- 
ment, but also specialists in instrxictional development, instructional 
materials production, message design, educational television, systems design, 
and the diffusion and adoption of innovative practices. As mentioned pre- 
viously, a number of faculty members in other departments of the University 
also cooperate^ in providing practicum experiences for the fellows. \,'ithin 
the School of Education, the trainees worked v/ith persons in the Departr.ents 
of Educational Psych.ology, Educntlonal Research, and Special Education. 
Other trainees obtained their research experleiice In^tlie Departments of 
Psychology, Mass Cor.municat ions , Information Science, etc. 

Valuable experience was gained by sevt^ral fellows who used the facilities 
O ic Research Computing Center, either in cooperative research witli a 
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faculty member, or for their own independent research studies. Use was 
also made of the Mathenatical Models Laboratory and the RfiD Cnnter in 
Special Education, where two of the trainees have served as research assis- 
tants. 

Two of the trainees oricinally in the progran vacated their fellowship 
appointments upon receipt of Individual research grants for studies which 
they planned and subnitted for funding. This not only opened slots for two 
new fellows, but also provided the recipients with invaluable experience in 
organizing, supervising and carrying out research studies, and provided 
training opportunities for other students who served as assistants on these 
projects. 

Another type of activity of great value to the trainees was their parti- 
cipation in the developrr.ent of the Division's curriculum. Three new research- 
oriented courses were a direct outgrowth of the fellows' initiative, planning, 
and intensive cooperation with interested faculty members. In addition to 
assisting faculty mer^bers ii the teaching of these courses, the more advanced 
trainees also gained valuable e:-:pericnce in supervising the research studies 
of less advanced students cnrpllcd in these and other courses. 

The attached letters written by five of the trainees give their evalua- 
tion of the practician arrangements and other aspects of the fellovsliip progran. 
Present plnns /:nd directions 

As indicated previously, the curriculum of the Division of Instructional 
Systems Tcchnolor/y has been expanded to include a number of new researcli- 
oriented courses. In the past, DIST graduate students obtained much of th.eir 
behavioral science and research training in other departments of the Univer- 
sity, such as the Departnent of Psychology and the Department of Sociology, 
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or in other departnents witliin the School of Education. For the most part, 
these courses were not oriented toward the kinds of research questions 
that arise in the area of instructional technology or educational media, 
which is the focus of this division. 

In the past few years, however, the Division of Instructional Systems 
Technology has instituted a research sequence of its o\.ti, consisting of 
about five courses which are required for all doctoral students. Thv'ise 
courses provide students with a background in instructional nedia research, 
as well as skills in research design and research techniques that are 
especially relevant in this area. Research skills are developed not only 
through reading and criticizing past research, but also through actual 
planning and carrying out of small-scale research projects dealing with 
various aspects of instructional technolory. 

Doctoral students are encouraged to select one specific area in our pro- 
gran to specialize in, instead cf specialising in research in general. Thus, 
along with his general research training, the student can specialize, for 
example, in Instructional Developr.ent , Message Design, or Diffusion and 
Adoption of Innovations. This provides eacli student with a greater degree 
of research specialization, in an area nore closely related to instructional 
problems • 

One of the najor new tlirusts of our progran has been tlie establi.shneat 
of a specialized series of course offerings in Diffusion and Adoption. 
Five courses have been developed in this area, and three faculty menbers 
offer courses in diffusion \see attached brocimre). 

During the 1973-74 c<cacenic year, a total of 17A graduate students were 
enrolled in the Division*. Those include 62 doctoral students (on canpus) , 
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87 master *s degree students, and 25 specialist degree students, in addition 
to a number of doctoral candidates who are employed elsewhere while com- 
pleting their dissertations. 
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Dear Or. Jwaldeh and Dr. Clack; 

In as much as 1 am now in my third a^^ last year under the fellov/ship 
progran, 1 would like to take this opportunity to evaluate the program as It 
has affected me. 

It would seem to me that ih^t nreatcst benefit from this prooram for rrf» has 
come from the opportunity to chc:>ose from the faculty here at Indiana University, 
Individuals whose interests paralled or supplemented my ov/n. I personally have 
benefited most from courscwork In memory and conceot learninr taken under 
Dr. Lloyd Petersen in psycholopy, statistical assistance from Or. Joan Prentice 
in Educational Psycholony, end discussion with and coursework taken under 
Dr. r^edding in Optonatry. These all helped me In developinc research skills 
and a knowledge of my research emphasis area. These Instructors are only a 
few of the many outstanding faculty members here at Indiana University from 
v^/hom I have benefited. 

Henhers of the Educational ticdia research faculty have helped me In many 
ways also. You have supported jx3 throuoS encouracercnt , assistance and 
guidance- You were flexible In pssistino each of us to deveiop an area of 
Interest and then helping us to find faculty with similar interests. This 
suppo-t permitted me not only to develop an interest area, but also to spend 
the tir*o needed to oain a strong knowledge background, so critical before 
meaningful research can be conducted. 

You also guided nc to Or. M. Fleming, of our department, who has been 
patiently guiding ne and helping me as I conducted exploratory research and 
trier* to understand the mechanisms and theories in my area of interest 
(pc ceptlcn). 

My study of perception as an area needing further investigation In educa- 
tional media has now led me to the point of competency adeouate for the desion 
of a coarse to be entitled "Perceptual Processes in Instructional '^escr-jrch anrl 
Developrant'' to be taught byDr. Flcning v/!th my assistance. "^^^ develonment 
of this course will permit r3 to gain experience as an Instructor, develop a 
course v/h!ch can be taught should I be employed at a university, and through 
further study and class interaction, determine topics in porccotion needing 
exploration. This hopefully ivould be undertaken by future students as well as 
nyself. 

There have been limitations in the program, as there will be in any such 
venture. This year has been one in which most of the limitations have been 
rcnoved. I wouU hope thci other students to follow us In the nrograrwill 
bonoflt oven morr than wo did. 
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The opportunity it has afforded us has been a nreat one. Certainly In the 
three years we have be^n in it, we have only be^^un to be able to do nieaninnful 
research, <3nd only taken a srall sarplinr of the courses available here. Yet 
even with the relatively sr,all anount we have so far accorrpl i shed , there is 
reason to hope that we are now ready to enter the field and rake a sionificant 
contribution to it. 



Thank you for this opportunity and your efforts toward naking this program 
a Success. 




Si nee rely , 



Jay Dickinson 
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Dear Professors Dlack and Jwaideh: i 

In the past | hove expressed to ycu a nurrbcr of crltlclsr>s and 
suggestions about the structure and focus of instructional exoeriences avail- 
able to doctoral litudents in this departrr^nt, Perhc^os for thot reason, I am 
particularly satisfied that you requested a letter from me describing ny 
experience and opinion concerning tfie OE instructional technolooy research 
fellowship program. In ny cstiroation it has been the nost outstandino experi- 
ence I have had io graduate school. The opportunities available to re as a 
research fella/ have drastically altered by career plans In this field. 

As you know, I returned for an advanced decree fron a lucrative and 
responsible position In instructional TOdla. fly decision to return was based 
on fry gradual recognition that 1 had very few rnethods available to ne for 
designing instructional technology for effective use. I reasoned that experi- 
ence in executing research was a necessary prerequisite for making inteillgen. 
decisions in this field. I spent one year in the traditional graduate track 
In this deportrent before being selected as a fellow, and feel I can conr^nt 
on the utility of each experience. Briefly, the fellavship program contains 
four elements which In my opinion are essential to adequate research training: 

!• The opportunity to work closely with key faculty nenbers who are 

partially freed fron classroon and administrative rcspons 1 b 1 i t i es 
to discuss research-relevant problems with fellowship students, 'With- 
out exception, all of the fello.vship students have been welconed hy the 
faculty at any tir^e during the work-day for discussions of research 
natters . 

2* There has been an efrphasis on extensive experience in on-goinn 
research projects. \/e often talk about the necessity of actual 
research experience for eventual success in defining the scope of this 
field, but all too often the grcduate program ignores the need. My own 
research with Dr. Gavrlel Saloron has been trerendously rewarding in 
this respect and nv5ny fellc»vs have given ne the indication that their 
experiences with other faculty rrarrbers have been similarly useful. 

3* There has been the chance for Individual fello^^s to pursue their 

own re/:>earch Interests with adequate funds for supplies, equiprrent 
and travel provided by the fellov;shlp. The nurnber of studies under- 
taken by fellows on their own Is evidence for this point. 
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The proxiTiity of offices anJ interests has leri to close association 
between students in the conceptualizing of research problems. Some 
of my rrx^st valuable insights in this past year have been oained from 
students during our weekly 'Munch-bag" seminars and informal discussions. 
In addition, I have noticed that a number of fellows hove assisted arad* 
uate students in the departr^nt in research projects for experience and 
In exchange for assistance on their own individual projects. 

if I were asked to suggest one change in the program, it VN/ould be in the 
nature of an addition rather than a deletion. I would direct more fellov/ship 
resources toward attracting nev/ and temporary (visiting) faculty members. It 
is necessary to renlnd ourselves occasionally that the university exists not 
only to educate students but to enrich the interests of its faculty and 
admin? strat I on. 

In essence, it appears to r-e that fellov/ship programs such as this are 
vital for developing an area such as ours. The techniques and i«ieas gained 
from our past experience with the pronram v/i 1 1 insure the continued success of 
doctoral candidates in this department and, hopefully, contribute to a sharper 
delineation of relevant problemf in the area of instructional technolooy and 
the ability of our graauates to core to crips with directing and planning 
research in i ns t ruct i onpf 'technology. 




Richard E. Clark 
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Dear Professors Slack and Jwaldeh: 

As a brief overview of the Research Fellowship prooran, there Is little 
but praise that I can express conc-trninn the faculty, curriculum, and research 
experience that I gained while In the prcrrar. I feel qualified to state this 
as I new hold a grant fron USOE to carry on research with di sar^vantaged 
children, and the specific kna/ledoe of research desinn, experinental nethods 
and statistical analysis v.'ere gained by ny participation in the fellov/ship 
program. 

The course work developed ^'or the progra*^ was such that It could be 
meaningful In both classroom raterial and ny outside cnooing research. The 
research dene was always under the cuidance of scne faculty renber so that 
both poor and correct research rethods ware inreriiately detected and noted 
for me. One very relnforcinr 2srect of the proora^i was the availability of 
funds for building exoerinental cquipnent and the cooperation that v/as qiven 
for the acquisition of such funds. 

All In all, I believe the Research. Fellowship Proprar? to be an invaluable 
e;<perlence In training educational researchers. 



Sincerely, 




r 



"Solonon A. Eaglstein 



SAE/?r 
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Dear Professor ^lack and Jwnldeh: 

As a research fellow in my last servjstcr of course work, I have been asked 
to conmcnt on my experiences in the Practicum ohasc of this pronrar. 

The two aspects of the practicun activities which have bacn of oreatcst 
value to re have been, first, the opportunity it has oivcn me to participate in 
research on topics of interest to to, under the ouft^ance of faculty nenbers In 
the Research Dcpcrtncnt, and, secondly, the opportunity to work with faculty 
rnenbers and other trainee's on the development of the research curriculum. 

The areas in v;h!ch I have been able to conduct research since joining the 
program have included the effects of re inforcenent on recall, factors 
influencing cocpcratlvc escape and aog-nss i vc bchnvior, the effects of contingent 
vs. noncont i ngent grading on student performance, and genera 1 i 2at i on gradients 
fol levying learnino v/Ith and without errors. 

In the Sprinr. Screster of 196b, Pr. Dlack and I becarne involved in the 
revision of his course (entitled "Survey of Audiovisual Corjr.un i ca t i ons--f^5^6''. 
Students v;ho hod taken the course previously had not demonstrated the scientific 
and methodological skills necessary for doing rr»<;c3rch work even though these 
same students performed we 1 1 In the course. And, moro importantly, the students 
did not express or deronstratc a continued interest In research. Therefore, it 
was decided that a more applied and practical research approach would be 
initiated. 

The course was offered in the Sumer and Fall of and the Spring of '69. 
Student progress was closely ronitored, thus providing feedback to the course 
designers as to tf^e effectiveness of certain procedures and areas which night 
indicate necessary revisions. The results were encouraging, both In terms of 
student interest in further research and in terms of the data we obtained from 
the course. Part of these data hav:* been sent to /^F.RA for presentation at the 
annual convention in March, iS7^. The p^per is entitled *'The Effect of 
Contingent vs. J'on-conti ngent Grades on Student Performance.*' 

The benefits of this work wnich have accrued to me personally arc as 
fol lows : 

1) The opportunity to teach students scientific skills. Hy 
presenting science as an enjoyable and interesting enterprise. 

2) Acquiring practical experience in applying knov/ledge obtained 
from, research. 
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3) Asking questions wh;ch require additional reseorch in a more 

controlled situation; e.o., Under what conditions can ri?:neral i zed 
reinforccrs such as grades becorie ineffective for mointaininn 
behavior? 



U) ^^ritinn and presenting research findings at a professional / 
meeting, e.g., /^.E^J\. 

The practicum phase of the procran has indeed proved beneficial to ne . 
Course material has becone relevant and peanin<iful as a result cf the experi- 
ence. 




5 i njc-crre 1 y y o uj;s , 
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Dear Professors Black and Jwaideh: 

The Internship portion of our fellowship proqram was the Important 
Ingredient that shifted the errphosis from pure academics to research. 
This Internship requirement allows the fellow to move progressively toward 
being an Independent researcher. Unfortunately, the Ph.D. candidates in 
other areas here at Indiana often reach their dissertation with little or 
no knavledge of research and must search for a question to ask, while our 
fellows, v-tio are better trained In research skills, tend to bR ready to ask 
sound researchable questions and further to be able to an^iwer these questions. 

My own experiences with the internship program have been rewarding ones. 
My first semester in the proqram I worked with Dr. Black on problems related 
to channel cormunicat ion, and throuoh Or. Black's guidance I was able to 
complete this project and present the findings at the annual meeting of DAVI. 
In the second and sur.T^er semesters of my first year as a fellow, I continued 
workln^i with Dr. Black, but on a different problem. Dr. 3lack and I jointly 
developed the research area of 'Variables affecting Imagery Instruction In 
children," and by the end of the sumrer (1963) I had completed a small grant 
proposal which was eventually funded hy USOE. 

The problem of imagery and Its relation to Audio-Visual Comnuni cat ions 
has remained my major interest, and I have been fortunate enough to work with 
several other faculty rerbers at I.U. on the development of thfs research 
area, fly final semester ai a fellow (i.e., before receiving my grant), I 
worked v/lth Dr. Joan L. Prentice of the Department of Educational Psycholoay, 
and Dr. Prentice and Dr. Black were able to further help me de elop my Ideas 
and research questions. 

I have been fortunate enough to be involved In all four steps of the 
sequential Internship program as outlined by Dr. Black. The first tv;o steps, 
joint research with a faculty merger and independent research directed by a 
faculty rorier, are rcntioned above. The final steps, that of directing the 
research of beginning students and designing, developing, and teaching new 
research courses have been of major Interest to me since resinning my fellow- 
ship. 

^'here I proposed one major research study I was able to complete eight, 
and this was due rainly to Ors. Black and Prentice who suggested that their 
students W')rk with ne on my research. The result of this has been two major 
papers presorted at conventions: "Variables affecting Irorcry Instruction in 
children, ' which was presented with Dr. -ilack at the annual nroetlng of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association (:»^y, 1?69), and 'Mrrorcry Organization 
0"hll<!ron*^ Recall,** to be presented with Or. ^rentice and Marie Josbcrger 
E^JCPA (.-arch, i970). 
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I have becorre interested in the Heveloprrent of courses which would Include 
this research internship corponent, and have been Involved primarily with 
Or. J. 0, Knowlton on this curriculum developnent project. The first of these 
new courses, involving a ccnnuni cat ions approach to learning, to be taught dt 
an Introductory level, is entitled "The learner, media, and research,' and is 
currently being taught by Dr. Knov/lton with the assistance of Richard Clark 
and myself. 



•/Ith the return of Dr, Clack In 1S70, the lessons learned from the first 
three years of the program, the inclusion of new research-oriented faculty 
(Drs. Jwaideh, Cunninqhan, and Stov/e) , and the emphasis on research in 
particular areas (Diffusion and Adoption, Evaluation, and Instructional 
Developrcnt) , I feel the internship training and the fellavship progr.->n can 
only becor^ even better. Upon grcduat'on I v/ould strongly prefer teaching 
at an institution ^here a fellowship pronram such as this is In existence, 
and therefore would hope, for the benefit of research in education and the 
students and faculty of the Audio-Visual Center, that the current fellowship 
program be renewed. 



Sincerely, 




Arthur ^^• Taylor 
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